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The need of some change in legal procedure, as well as
alterations in the law itself, hardly admitted of debate. The
dilatoriness and costliness of proceedings in all courts practically
denied justice to a poor man. The court of chancery, in par-
ticular, excited the indignation of all reformers. In Barebones'
Parliament a speaker alleged that there were twenty-three
thousand cases depending in that court, some of which had
already lasted ten, twenty, or even thirty years, and that in some
of them five hundred orders or more had been issued. After
this it is not surprising to read that certain members did not
hesitate to call chancery ca mystery of wickedness and a stand-
ing cheat'.1 In all courts the pleadings were technical, prolix,
and conducted in a language not spoken or even comprehended
by any but lawyers, and the very writing of the documents was
in a hand disused by all but scriveners. Fees and costs were
excessive, and there were not a few in debtors' prisons who
owed their ruin, like Sam Weller's acquaintance in the Fleet,
to disputed legacies. As for the law itself, then, and for the next
two hundred years, reform was urgently needed. There were,
as Cromwell said, 'wicked and abominable laws',z by which a
man might be hanged for stealing a trifle, or, indeed, for almost
any felony.
The remnant of the Long Parliament did little to remedy any
of these abuses. At least two committees proposed admirable
reforms, but the commons were content to waste their time by
interminable debates. Many excellent sentiments were uttered,
but, said Cromwell, cwe know that many months together were
not enough to pass one word, called "incumbrances." *3 Such
legislation as was passed tended, for the most part, to make
matters worse instead of better. The draconic law> which made
adultery punishable by death (10 May 1650), was definitely
a step in the wrong direction, and, like most statutes with
exorbitant penalties, was nullified by the refusal of juries to
convict.
The religious chaos that existed after the abolition of episco-
pacy and the failure of the presbyterian system to win general
acceptance, continued. The one contribution the commons
made that was undoubtedly popular with the army was the
abolition of the old statutes imposing penalties on all refusing
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